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Editor’s Note 


On March 1, 1954, the Central Business District Council 
of U.L.I. announced a Competition on Public Transporta- 
tion. In the words of the Council, the Competition was 
designed to accomplish two purposes: ‘1) To stimulate 
development of plans and programs that will effectively 
persuade shoppers and workers to use public transporta- 
tion more widely, thereby relieving downtown. traffic 
congestion without spending large sums for construction 
of new freeways, for widening of streets, or for building 
costly new off-street parking facilities. (2) To free public 
funds for necessary urban conservation and redevelopment. 

This month the distinguished jury of nine men selected 
eight winners from a gratifyingly large number of entries. 
Recognition of Exceptional Merit went to Den Hyde, gen- 
eral manager of the Cleveland, Ohio, Transit System, and 
recently elected president of the American Transit Asso- 
ciation, whose manuscript, “Moving People’, received the 
overwhelming vote of the jury and appears in full in 
this issue, minus only a number of illustrations. Certifi- 
cates of Merit were awarded the following: Warren T. 
Adams, transportation engineer, Arlington, Virginia; Don- 


ald M. Baker, consulting engineer, Los Angeles; Herbert 
E. Bickel, public relations director, Virginia Transit Com- 
pany, Richmond; John C. Baine, president, St. Louis, 
Public Service Company; M. O. Sherman, H. A. Walker, 
and L. L. Davis, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Service 
Company; Martin C. Stark, research engineer, Capital 
Transit Co., Washington, D. C.; and E. L. Tennyson, 
Traction Commissioner of Youngstown, Ohio. Their papers 
will appear in future issues of URBAN LAND. 

We feel that highly worth while and lasting contribu- 
tions have been made to the subject of public transpor- 
tation and wish to congratulate all of the award winners 
on the excellence of their papers. 

Our sincere thanks goes to each of the busy men of 
the jury who has made no less a contribution in his 
careful selection of the winners. The judges were: Har- 
land Bartholomew, city planning consultant, St. Louis, 
and chairman of the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C.; H. L. Bollum, president, Spring- 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


How High is Up? 


The Scope of Legislature Determination 





One of the most far reaching legal decisions affecting the field of urban 
planning and development was rendered by the United States Supreme Court on 
November 22, when it unanimously upheld the constitutionality of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act in the case of Berman vs. Parker. 

The significance of the decision lies not only in its position on the case in 
question and redevelopment generally, but on the extent to which the Court 
went in broadening the concept of the police power and of eminent domain. In 
certain respects this decision is as important as was the Euclid, Ohio, decision in 
1926, which established the constitutionality of zoning. 

The case itself revolved around the right of the D. C. Redevelopment Land 
Agency to condemn a small department store in a duly established redevelop- 
ment project area for re-use by private enterprise, although the store itself was 
not slum housing but commercial, was not a health hazard, and, according to 
the plaintiffs, could not be taken merely to develop a better balanced, more 
attractive cOmununity. 

Portions of the Court’s opinion are worth quoting here at length for, as the 
writers see it, they go far beyond the question of redevelopment and cut across 
all of the powers of states and cities in such matters as zoning, subdivision regu- 
lation, and municipal aesthetics. 


Supreme Court Speaks 


Said the Court about the police power: 


“An attempt to define its reach or trace its outer limits is fruitless, for each case 
must turn on its own facts. The definition is essentially the product of legis- 
lative determinations addressed to the purposes of government, purposes neither 
abstractly nor historically capable of complete definition. Subject to specific 
constitutional limitations, when the legislature has spoken, the public interest 
has been declared in terms well-nigh conclusive. In such cases the legislature, 
not the judiciary, is the main guardian of the public needs to be served by social 
legislation, whether it be Congress legislating concerning the District of Colum- 
bia or the States legislating concerning local affairs. This principle admits of 
no exception merely because the power of eminent domain is involved. The 
role of the judiciary in determining whether that power is being exercised for a 
public purpose is an extremely narrow one.” 
The scope of “public welfare” was also enlarged when the Court said: 


“The values it represents are spiritual as well as physical, aesthetic as well as 
monetary. It is within the power of the legislature to determine that the com- 
munity should be beautiful as well as healthy, spacious as well as clean, well- 
balanced as well as carefully patrolled ... If those who govern the District of 
Columbia decide that the Nation’s capital should be beautiful as well as sanitary, 
there is nothing in the Fifth Amendment that stands in the way.” 


On the question of the public taking of land for private development as a 
“public purpose”, appears the statement that: 


“Here one of the means chosen is the use of private enterprise for redevelop- 
ment of the area. Appellants argue that this makes the project a taking from 
one businessman for the benefit of another businessman. But the means of 
executing the project are for Congress and Congress alone to determine, once 
the public purpose has been established. The public end niay be as well oi 
better served through an agency of private enterprise than through a depart- 
ment of government ... We cannot say that public ownership is the sole 
method of promoting the public purposes of community redevelopment projects. 
What we have said also disposes of any contention concerning the fact that 
certain property owners in the area may be permitted to repurchase their prop- 
erties for redevelopment in harmony with the overall plan.” 

The Court also disposes of the right to take properties within a redevelop- 
ment area which are not slum or blighted by saying: 

“Property may of course be taken for this redevelopment which, standing 
by itself, is innocuous and unoffending.” 

Two items, and two only, control the constitutionality of the police power 
and eminent domain according to the decision: 


“(1) ‘no person shall ... be deprived of . . . property, without due pocess 
of law’; (2) ‘nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just 
compensation.’ ” 

We believe the conclusions of the Court represent a distinct advance in out- 
lining the scope of public authority which can be directed toward making and 
keeping our communities better places in which to live and work. But we cannot 
help wondering how far it is leading us away from the traditional American 
concepts of individual rights. Some exploration seems in order. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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CAREB REALTOR OF THE YEAR 


ULI Trustee and Community Build- 
ers’ Council member Van Holt Garrett 
of Denver was named Realtor-of-the- 
Year for 1954 by Colorado Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 

Mr. Garrett was awarded the coveted 
Fulenwider Memorial trophy as Colo- 
rado’s outstanding Realtor of 1954 on 
the occasion of the Association’s 34th 
annual convention. Mr. Garrett heads 
his firm, Garrett-Bromfield & Co., com- 
munity and shopping center developers, 
and has been president of NAREB, the 
Colorado Association and the Denver 
Real Estate Board. 


Editor’s Note 
(Continued from Page 1) 

field Street Railway Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. and past president, Ameri- 
can Transit Association; Randall H. 
Cooper, president, State Street Council, 
Chicago; Thomas M. Green, vice presi- 
dent in charge of planning and devel- 
opment, R. H. Macy & Company, New 
York; E. T. Grether, Dean of the School 
of Business Administration, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif.; Eugene 
S. Loughlin, chairman, Connecticut 
Public Utilities Commission, Hartford, 
Conn. and past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners; Thomas L. 
Prendergast, vice president and treas- 
urer, Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; 
James B. Webber, Jr., vice president 
and general manager, The J. L. Hudson 
Company, Detroit. 
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MOVING PEOPLE 


Entry of the Cleveland Transit System receiving ULI’s Certificate of Exceptional Merit— 
National Public Transportation Competition 


Since 1945 there has been a 60% 
increase in automobile ownership in 
most of our metropolitan areas. As 
a result, city after city realizes that 
traffic congestion is the number one 
problem requiring serious attention. 
There is, therefore, an increasingly 
wide spread interest and concern 
among business men, property owners, 
public officials, and all phases of in- 
dustry and commerce regarding the 
creeping paralysis caused by traffic 
congestion—particularly as it seriously 
affects the future of the downtown 
areas of our large metropolitan centers 
as we know them today. 


Cause of Traffic Congestion 


It is generally recognized that traffic 
congestion in central business areas 
has resulted from a shift in mode of 
travel from public transit to automo- 
biles and not from an increase in num- 
ber of persons entering the downtown 
areas. It is not at all difficult to prove 
this statistically for any city. Neither 
is it too difficult to convince public 
officials and business leaders as to the 
effectiveness of transit vehicles for 
moving people efficiently and relieving 
traffic congestion. 

With the economic life of central 
business areas being strangled by traffic 
congestion and the very existence of 
these areas threatened by decentral- 
ization, some _ public officials have 
sought relief by doing things which 
only bring on still more vehicles. 
Street widenings, cloverleaf  inter- 
changes, expressways and freeways 
are the patent medicines prescribed. 
The magic words “freeway” and “ex- 
pressway” have lulled us into thinking 
we can lick the traffic problems with 
them. But they are narcotic in their 
effect on public thinking. With their 
continued use, the “need” becomes 
greater from year to year. Many, 
many millions of dollars have been 
spent for these things. And what 
has been the result? Traffic congestion 
is worse today than ever! These 
magic so called “corrective” measures 
have only lured unmanageable num- 
bers of automobiles into areas which 
were previously overcrowded. 

However, more and more people. are 
awakening to the fact that “the move- 
ment of people” is what is important. 
They are beginning to realize that 
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there has been too much emphasis on 
the movement of vehicles and not 
enough on the movement of people. 
People are important. Streets, build- 
ings, factories, offices are unimportant 
without people. Customers, employees 
and clients want to be moved swiftly, 
safely, comfortably, and economically. 
Unfortunately, we are slipping in most 
of these respects as our cities become 
increasingly paralyzed by traffic con- 
gestion. 

Traffic congestion has become the 
number one problem in most large 
cities, and it continues to get worse. 
With increased ownership of automo- 
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biles, more and more people go to 
and from work in their own ears. 
The automobile is a great American 
institution. Automobiles have given 
people a wonderful new freedom to go 
places, for business or pleasure. But 
within our larger communities, they 
are fast having the opposite effect! 
In increasing numbers, they are con- 
gesting our streets—streets which were 
never designed to carry such numbers 
of vehicles. They are choking the 
normal flow of people and goods upon 
which the life and growth of the com- 
munity depend. 

If we recognize the efficiency of 
moving people by mass transportation, 





then we should clear the way to move 
transit vehicles. In order to do this 
we must stop the drift toward more 
inefficiency in moving people on our 
streets by other means. 

Instead of building six and eight 
lane expressways to provide for more 
automobiles which only clog up streets 
in the central business area and create 
parking problems as well, wouldn’t 
it be cheaper and more sensible to 
build a two lane artery for transit 
vehicles? Mass transportation then 
would do the job of moving people 
which would obviate the necessity for 
multi-million dollar freeways. 


Moving People—In Public Transit 
Vehicles 


How many people do transit vehicles 
haul and how many ride in private 
vehicles? The latest Cordon Count by 
the Cleveland City Planning Commis- 
sion revealed that on an average week 
day 370,000 people entered our down- 
town area between 7:00 A.M. and 7:00 
P.M. as follows: 


199,500 arrived in 5,000 transit 
vehicles 
170,500 arrived in 121,300 autos 


and trucks 


The transit vehicles represented only 
4 percent of all the vehicles entering 
the downtown area but they brought 
in 54 percent of the people. The transit 
vehicles required no downtown parking 
space. 

A recent check of downtown shop- 
pers at two large Cleveland depart- 
ment stores disclosed that 74.9% used 
public transportation. A check of two 
large downtown employers showed 
that 74% used public transportation. 
(Summaries of these checks together 
with sample replies were attached as 
appendices to original entry. Ed.) 

A study was made in Boston to 
find out what would have to be done 
to provide for all who wanted to drive 
into the central business district. It 
was found it would require tearing 
down one-third of the existing build- 
ings. If we are to provide space to 
permit most persons in a central busi- 
ness area to use their own transporta- 
tion vehicle, it will require a complete 
rebuilding of these areas. Cities and 
business men cannot afford any such 
thing. Even the wildest dreamer sees 
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the impracticability of this. Let’s face 
it—there is a limit to the space that 
can be made available for vehicles in 
our central business areas and still 
preserve these areas—and we _ are 
mighty close to that limit now in most 
cities. 

If volumes of traffic increase in the 
next seven years as they have in the 
past seven years, many of our major 
cities will become much less desirable 
places in which to live, shop, or work. 

Today’s traffic congestion, as previ- 
ously stated, has been brought on by 
a steady shift in travel from mass 
transit vehicles to automobiles. Pas- 
sengers carried by mass transportation 
vehicles have declined in many cities 
by as much as 50 percent since 1946. 
One only has to think back to the 
gas rationing days for a moment. 
There was little or no traffic conges- 
tion then. There was almost no diffi- 
culty in finding a place to park. The 
number of persons working or shopping 
in central business areas has not 
changed significantly since then—but 
their mode of travel has changed. If 
we are going to economically relieve 
congestion we must get automobile 
users back to public transportation. 
If we are going to preserve central 
business centers we must have those 
people now using public transit con- 
tinue to do so. 

A bus, trackless trolley or street car 
is the only vehicle which efficiently 
uses street space for moving people. 
Current checks show that the average 
number of persons per automobile in 
rush hours is about 1.5. The modern 
transit vehicle can seat as many per- 
sons as now ride in 30 to 35 automo- 
biles—a solid block of automobiles! 

Business men are proud of the effi- 
ciency of their companies. They strive 
to continually become more efficient 
and lower their costs. They must in 
order to keep pace with their com- 
petitors. Improved efficiency has made 
our industries what they are; it is 
inherent in the American way of life: 
it has made our standard of living the 
highest in the world. Yet, some of 
the planning going on in cities today 
is to encourage and foster a greater use 
of the most inefficient way of moving 
people. It takes more than 20 times 
as much space to move people by auto 
as by public transit. In addition, mov- 
ing people by public transit requires 
no valuable land or buildings for park- 
ing. It is a sad state of affairs when 
we can recognize the effectiveness of 
moving people by public transit but 
continue spending huge sums of money 
doing things to lure still more auto- 
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mobiles onto congested streets and 
accentuate a creeping paralysis of our 
business centers. 

Unfortunately, transit vehicles oper- 
ating on city streets have been caught 
in the traffic mess. Their service has 
been slowed down, causing costs to 
rise and public dissatisfaction with the 
slower ride. If we are going to move 
more people by public transit, that 
form of transportation must be im- 
proved. We can shout from the house- 
tops that greater use of public transit 
is the only economical and only effec- 
tive way to move people. We may 
convince some people of this fact, but 
the only real effective way to persuade 
them to use public transit, is by im- 
proving it. 


Improving Transit so as to Move More 
Feople and Heiieve Congestion 


A—Ineffective Methods 


Every transit manager gets many 
ideas of how to improve his service. 
The most frequent suggestions are, 
“give us newer vehicles; give us more 
frequent service; or lower your fare”. 
These things are important and may 
help, but they are wholly inadequate 
as shown by the following experiences: 


1. Modern Vehicles 


In Cincinnati, every vehicle now 
operated by the Cincinnati Transit 
Company was bought since the last 
war. Yet, this company suffered a 
decline of more than 35% in riding 
during that period of modernization. 


2. Frequency of Service 


The St. Louis Public Service Com- 
pany heard the frequency story so 
much it finally experimented by 
doubling the service on some lines 
to see how many more riders would 
be attracted by more frequent serv- 
ice and more seats. The improve- 
ment was started with much fanfare 
—publicity on radio, in newspapers, 
and at the bus stops. It developed 
only a slight increase in riding-- 
about enough to pay for the in- 
creased cost of fuel or electric 
power. 

3. Lower Fares 

In New Orleans, the local transit 
system is owned and operated by a 
company which also furnishes elec- 
tric power and gas to the community. 
The present abnormally low 7¢ fare 
has been in effect since 1922 because 
the increased transit losses have 
been absorbed by the profit in its 
electric and gas business. In spite 
of this exceptionally low fare, and 
an extensive modernization program, 
New Orleans also has experienced 
a substantial decrease in the use of 
public transit. 

B—Clue to Effective Methods 
The ineffectiveness of these measures 
suggests it takes something more than 


modern vehicles, frequent service, or 
lower fares to get people to volun- 
tarily choose to use public transit. Ex- 
perience in Cleveland with Express 
service is a clue to what we think it 
takes. In Cleveland, there is a pre- 
mium charge of 5¢ for express service. 
The inauguration of every express line 
developed increased riding. We con- 
tinually get requests to put additional 
stops on express lines at corners where 
local stops already exist. Riders seem 
quite willing to pay the extra nickel 
for a faster ride. Our distinctive ex- 
press stop markers are silent sales- 
men in themselves. 

For some time the Cleveland Transit 
System has believed that speed of 
transit service was the number one 
consideration in meeting the competi- 
tion of the automobile and thereby 
minimizing growing traffic congestion. 
Express bus service was considerably 
expanded following World War II. Ex- 
press routes now radiate from the 
central business area in every direction 
other than toward Lake Erie. Our 
route map shows thirteen express 
routes with branches on several of the 
routes. Express service, therefore, is 
provided to eighteen distinct areas in 
Cleveland and its suburbs. In six 
years express service in Cleveland has 
been increased from 4,392,000 to 
13,700,000 vehicle miles per annum. 

The Cleveland express service has 
been established by making two routes 
of the former long lines. The inner 
portion is served by a relatively short 
route giving local service. The outer 
portion of the former line is served 
by buses making local stops for about 
half the length of the route and then 
running express to downtown, stopping 
only at transfer intersections. Passen- 
gers riding wholly within the local 
stop area of an express route pay a 
local fare. Anyone boarding or alight- 
ing within the express area pays a 5: 
premium regardless of the length of 
his ride. We have partially achieved 
the effect of a zone fare by zoning our 
service. 

A free transfer is permitted between 
the two services at the outer terminal 
of the local line. This makes it possible 
for persons living in the local zone at 
the outer end of an express route to 
ride to the central business area with- 
out paying the premium fare. It is 
most significant that only a few riders 
exercise their option of transferring to 
the local route and thereby saving five 
cents. It clearly indicates the impor- 
tance of saving in travel time, even 
though the time saving is small on 
some routes. 
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The results achieved by our express 
service have definitely proved to us 
that it is possible to persuade people 
to use public transit instead of their 
automobiles. Some measurable results 
are the following: 


1. Increased Riders 


Several studies made to compare 
the trend of express riding with the 
trend of local riders indicate that 
express service is effective in check- 
ing the shift from public transit to 
automobile. During the period from 
1949 to 1950, when our fare structure 
was the same except for a very small 
increase in the price of the weekly 
pass, riding on express lines increased 
a little while riding on local lines 
decreased. The trend of revenue on 
our express service was 11.35% better 
than the trend of revenue on all 
local lines. 

A comparison over a longer period 
is even more significant. Between 
May, 1949 and May, 1952 revenues on 
both local and express lines increased 
due to fare increases. However, the 
increased revenue on express lines 
operating throughout both periods 
was 32.55% or nearly a third more 
than for the local lines. 

Experience in Chicago further con- 
firms the importance of faster speed 
in holding transit riders or attract- 
ing new riders. Although they have 
closed some stations on their rapid 
transit, their current reports show 
they are carrying more rapid transit 
riders than a year ago, while riding 
on local service has declined. Ex- 
press bus service in St. Louis shows 
a similar trend of increased pa- 
tronage. 


2. Service Frequency Maintained 


Splitting long lines into two routes, 
one local and one express, spread 
headways over that of the one long 
line. Some transit officials in other 
cities questioned this policy. But 
time has told an interesting story. 
A comparison of miles operated on 
each of our express lines which ex- 
isted in May, 1949 shows that more 
miles were operated on these lines 
in October, 1953, except two of the 
lines, and one of the exceptions had 
a route change. 

A comparison of system vehicle 
mileage operated in Cleveland and 
4 cities of comparable size over the 
past ten years, bears out the prophecy 
that headways would be spread due 
to lost riders unless public transit 
was improved by faster service. 

Between 1943 and 1953 Cleveland 
shows an increase of 1.3% in service 
(vehicle miles operated) but service 
operated in four cities comparable in 
size to Cleveland, decreased from 
27.5% to 30.9%. 


3. Revenue Increased 


Our express riders pay an extra 
five cents. This premium five cents 
adds over two million dollars a year 
to our gross. Our system is one of 
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the few among the largest cities with 
a base local cash fare of 15¢. We 
also sell a weekly pass. Earnings after 
operating and maintenance expense 
for the 12 months ending November 
30, 1953 was the highest of any post- 
war 12 month period. On July 1, 
1953 we took on a 4¢ an hour wage 
increase with no change in fares. 

It seems to us that express service 
offers the only sure way of persuad- 
ing people to use public transit and 
getting more revenue for the longer 
ride. With decentralization increas- 
ing we know we must do something 
about the suburban or long rides. 
Zone fares are talked of by all of 
us, but what good is a zone fare if 
people around the fringe of our 
routes will not ride public transit 
because it takes too long to get to 
or from work? 


4. Average Speed Maintained 


Costs of running a transit system 


are being increased because of slower 


speeds. The saving resulting from 
faster speed on an express line is 
obvious. Benefits from express serv- 
ice can flow to other lines. Transit 
vehicles have been caught in the traf- 
fic congestion which has slowed down 
all vehicles. Express service which 
attracts and holds transit riding, 
tends to halt increase in traffic con- 
gestion and thereby checks increased 
costs on all lines operating into a 
central business area. 

In spite of the increased use of 
automobiles in Cleveland, as else- 
where, we have been able to improve 
the average speed of our vehicles. 
We have probably done better than 
some companies because of (a) in- 
creasing the speed of more lines as 


express service has been extended 
and (b) by retaining our level of 
riding through expanded express 


service. Traffic congestion, therefore, 
is not as bad as it would be if we 
had suffered the same shift from 
transit to automobile that has been 
experienced elsewhere. The system 
average speed (excluding layover) 


in Cleveland in 1953 was 9% faster, 
or more than one mile per how 


higher than in 1947. In this same 
period average speeds declined on 
transit systems in comparable sizec 
cities. 


Our experience with express service, 
coupled with comparisons with com- 
panies having little or no express serv- 
ice has confirmed and_ strengthened 
our convictions that transit vehicles 
must be speeded up. We feel quite 
certain that traffic congestion in Cleve- 
land would be worse had we not ex- 
panded our express service. Likewise, 
our decline in riding would have been 
greater. Remedies for speeding up all 
traffic usually bring on still more autos. 
We need to concern ourselves more 
with speeding up transit vehicles. Ex- 
press transit way of 
doing it. 


service is one 


C—Effective Mass Transit 
Improvements 

If we are going to improve public 
transit in a manner to attract any 
considerable number of automobile 
drivers, we believe we shall have to 
move transit vehicles faster and more 
freely. We believe this can be done, 
but it requires planning and leadership 
and by more than just the transit offi- 
cials. Some of the things that can be 
done are as follows: 


1. Direct Routing 
Direct and convenient routings of 


transit vehicles are important. One- 
way streets have helped move 
greater volumes of traffic in some 


cities, and have helped public transit 
in some cases. However, if one-way 
streets add to the number of turns 
made by buses in a congested area 
and take riders further away from 
their destination, it may make public 
transit less popular and bring on still 
more automobiles. 


2. Transit Vehicle Lane 

Restrict one lane on main arteries 
for use of transit vehicles only. Such 
a lane used by mass transit vehicles 
could carry several times as many 
people as would be carried in the 
remaining lanes in automobiles—and 
carry them faster when freed of 
automobile congestion. The day 
after a transit vehicle goes whizzing 
past a crawling lane of automobiles, 
some of those automobile drivers will 
be on the transit vehicles—and happy 
to be there because they will have 
saved money as well as time. This 
shift in travel habit from automobile 
to mass transit will help those who 
continue driving automobiles because 
there will then be fewer vehicles in 
the lanes for automobiles. 


3. Streets for Transit Vehicles Only 

Restrict some streets to use by 
transit vehicles only. In cities with 
a grid pattern of streets and where 
not handicapped by street car tracks, 
it might be possible to put auto- 
mobiles and transit vehicles on alter- 
nate streets. The automobile driver 
might set up a terrific cry at first, 
claiming it would slow him down 
still more. Well, he will be slowed 
down still more anyway if we do 
not reverse the trend of the recent 
past. Actually, the ability to move 
people so much faster by public tran- 
sit would cause many to go back to 
the bus. That in turn would help 
the automobile driver on downtown 
streets and on arteries approaching 
them. If the end result was to move 
the majority of people faster why 
should it not be tried? 

Some people object to zoning of 
any sort. Yet, in most cities zoning 
is accepted. The size of buildings 
may be limited. Industry and com- 
merce are restricted to certain loca- 
tions. Buildings must be set back 
a certain distance from the street, 
etc., etc. All of these things are 
done for the greatest good of the 
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number. It 
more appropriate that we consider 


greatest seems even 
street use where it 
improvement to a 


restrictions on 
will permit an 
community. 


4. Rapid Transit Arteries 


Build arteries for transit vehicles. 
Instead of building six or eight lane 
expressways to provide for more 
automobiles which only further clog 
up the streets in a central business 
area and create parking problems 
as well, wouldn’t it be cheaper and 
more sensible to build a two lane 
artery for transit vehicles? Transit 
vehicles could then do a job which 
would obviate the need for multi- 
million dollar freeways. The reduc- 
tion in number of vehicles would 
make it possible for those who still 
needed or wanted to drive a car to 
get to and from their destination 
more easily—just as they did during 
the days of gas rationing when the 
trattic load on streets was lighter. 

The Cleveland Transit System has 
under construction a Rapid Transit 
which, with the most modern and at- 
tractive rapid transit cars, will pro- 
vide faster transportation than any 
efforts to move automobiles will ac- 
complish. No private transit system 
can afford to build such an artery. It 
is an improvement which should be 
built by the community just as ex- 
pressways, street widenings, and 
bridges are paid for by the com- 
munity. 

The shortcoming of our Rapid 
Transit is that it will have only one 
station in the central business area. 
We knew that was a serious limita- 
tion but figured it was time for ac- 
tion instead of talk, so we went 
ahead with what we could do—with 
confidence that an underground dis- 
tribution loop would follow. It was 
proposed that a subway, costing 
$35,000,000, be built for distributing 
Rapid Transit riders throughout the 
central business area. This is to be 
a tax supported project of the entire 
county. It was approved at the elec- 
tion on November 3, 1953 by a ma- 
jority of 2 to 1. At the same time a 
412 million dollar county building 
proposal failed. People throughout 
Cuyahoga County apnarently favor 
the more efficient means of moving 
people by public transit. 


Merchandising Public Transportation 

We realize that public transit is no 
longer a monopoly and that our indus- 
try faces further and intensified com- 
petition in the 1955-1960 automobile 
era. In order to survive, public transit 
must improve service just as any other 
competitive business must do if it is to 


survive strong competition. To im- 
prove and modernize public transit 
service in Cleveland, we_ spent 
$32,703,729 from January 1, 1943 to 
August 31, 1954. 

In addition, approximately $30,- 


000,000 is being spent on constructing 
a high speed rail rapid transit artery 
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on private right-of-way. By next 
summer, Cleveland Transit System 
will have spent a total of $63,000,000 
to provide a truly modern public 
transit system for the Cleveland Met- 
ropolitan area. 

But such improvements, as_ stated 
previously, are not enough. If we are 
to persuade people to use public trans- 
portation, we must start merchandis- 
ing our service as well as providing it. 
We do not mean the type of mer- 
chandising used by most transit sys- 
tems. We feel that we must reorient 
our views on merchandising completely 
and use the most modern techniques 
available. 

For this purpose the Cleveland 
Transit System for the past several 
months has had two special commit- 


tees working on the problem of de- 
veloping a long term effective mer- 
chandising program. One committee 


consists of four members of top man- 
agement, one Transit Board member 
and a representative from our adver- 
tising counsel. The second committee 
is a special group of five young men 
in the organization, which meets with 
representatives of our public relations 
department, our General Manager and 
his executive assistant to assist on the 
development of our entire program. 

One of the important elements in 
our merchandising program already 
under way, is the erection of modern 
and attractive shelter facilities. These 
shelters are very popular with our cus- 
tomers and they have developed good 
public relations. 

It is the view of newspaper editors, 
public officials and many others that 
one of the serious shortcomings of the 
transit industry as a whole has been 
its failure to do a good “public rela- 
tions job”. In 1941 the American 
Transit Association developed a com- 
plete nation-wide program for just 
that purpose. It is believed that a 
similar program should be considered 
at this time as a constructive step in 
developing new community attitudes 
toward public transit. 


Alternatives to Better Mass 
Transportation 

The only valid objection to arteries 
for transit use is their cost. Yet, this 
is one of the virtues of arteries for 
transit. We do not see how cities can 
afford not to provide such arteries or 
whatever it takes to move public 
transit vehicles faster. The alterna- 
tives will cost many times more. The 
$35,000,000 distribution subway in 
Cleveland is only a fraction of what 
ineffective alternatives would cost. 


The only alternative to better mass 
transportation is increased capacity 
for handling more and more automo- 
biles. Freeways and expressways are 
a popular means of providing this 
capacity outside of central business 
areas. Freeways and expressways 
alone are not enough. Cities which 
build freeways so as to move more 
people by automobiles must also con- 
sider a widening of most of the streets 
within the central business area and 
expensive parking facilities to take 
care of the increased number of auto- 
mobiles. 

We want it clearly understood that 
we are not opposed to freeways per se. 
Freeways which take through traffic 
around congested areas should be help- 
ful. However, we can see decay of 
central business areas in cities whicn 
attempt to move most of its people to 
or from the areas by automobiles on 
freeways. Don’t just take our word 
for it. Read what one of the informed 
students of the problem has to say. 
He is Walter H. Blucher, former City 
Planner for Detroit and recently Exec- 
utive Director of the American Society 
of Planning Officials. He has said, 


“T am willing to stake my reputa- 
tion on the forecast that building of 
expressways will not solve the traf- 
fic and transportation problems of 
any community. They will, in my 
opinion, increase the traffic problem 
and the parking problem, and they 
will, in a number of communities, 
encourage the decentralization of the 
central areas.” 

If radial-type freeways must be 
built, then center mall arteries used 
exclusively by transit vehicles should 
also be considered to prevent the free- 
ways from overwhelming a central 
business area with an unmanageable 
number of automobiles. 


Moviiig Vehicles 


Transit vehicles operating on sur- 
face streets are important. Anything 
done to speed up all traffic and relieve 
congestion on surface streets will help 
mass transportation. The following 
recommendations are submitted for 
serious consideration: 


1. Parking 


Streets should be used for the pur- 
pose for which they were originally 
intended—moving people and goods. 
With increased numbers of vehicles 
in our central business areas and 
huge economic loss brought on by 
lost time due to congestion, there is 
less justification than ever for curb 
parking in these areas. Parking 
should be eliminated or much more 
restricted in central business areas. 
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2. Fringe Parking 
Development of large parking lots 
on cheaper ground outside of con- 
gested areas is receiving increased 


attention. Such lots can be se,ved 
by bus transportation at low fares 
and are especially suited to the all- 
day parker. If fringe parking lots 
can be made attractive enough for 
all-day parking, present parking 
facilities will be found to be adequate 
in most cities for shoppers or busi- 
ness men making calls of short dura- 
tion. Some rugged _individualists 
will object to fringe parking, argu- 
ing it will take them five to ten 
minutes longer to get to the fringe 
lot than it does to get to their nearby 
parking space. What they overlook 
is that more automobiles and park- 
ing within a central business area 
will further congest city streets so 
that it may take them, and all others, 
15 to 20 minutes or more to get a 
half mile from their nearby parking 
space. 

Cleveland has successfully devel- 
oped fringe parking lots which are 
served by buses charging a 10 cent 


fare. One large lot with a capacity 
of over 2500 cars is municipally 
owned, and parking in it is free. 


Another lot with a capacity of 1400 
cars is privately owned and charges 
35¢ for parking from 7:00 A.M. to 
10:00 P.M. With turnover, these 
lots keep more than 4000 automobiles 
out of the congested area. Other 
such lots are planned by the city 
administration. (Map of the bus 
routes serving these parking lots is 
reproduced on page 8.) 


3. Multi-story Garages 


A more recent “narcotic” fad is 
the promotion of multi-story ga- 
rages. They are usually promoted 
by the builders of such garages who 
want the cities to furnish free land 
in the center of a business district 
for such garages. Garages of 1000 
to 1500 car capacity in the heart of 
a business center simply add more 
congestion on streets surrounding 
them which are already congested. 
We believe that a subsidy of this 
sort, which increases congestion, 
should be discouraged. 


4. Staggered Hours 

Staggering working hours could do 
much to free congestion and permit 
vehicles to move faster. It worked 
effectively during the war and could 
help now. More recently, when traf- 
fic became so badly congested in 
Providence, one of the large em- 
ployers was persuaded to stagger 
hours so as to spread the traffic load 


on the streets. It is unfortunate 
that conditions must become intol- 
erable before such _ inexpensive 


remedial measures are taken. 


Money Must be Available for 
Improvements 


To bring about improvements in 
transit, it must be recognized that 
adequate financing is required. De- 


spite the fact that most transit com- 
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panies are regulated, it seems that 
there is always an open season on 
them. Transit companies are consid- 
ered fair game for anyone who wants 
to get newspaper publicity. 

It takes more money to give better 
public transportation—just as it takes 
more money to buy a better automo- 
bile or to buy a better hat. Most 
transit companies are struggling to 
give present service. With wage rates 
and fringe benefits up 100% in the last 
ten years, and similar increases for 
materials and services used, it is rough 
going to operate a transit system with 
fares that may have increased only 
50%. 

We think the question of fares is 
over-emphasized by many persons. 
Maintenance of a low fare in New 
Orleans has not kept up their transit 
riding. A ride in an express bus in 
Cleveland costs five cents more than 
local service. Persons using these 
routes can get a free transfer to con- 
tinue their ride on a parallel local 
route, and thereby save the 5 cent 
premium charge (which is really made 
because the routes are longer). Very 
few exercise this option. Our problem 
is not with the higher fare—it is with 
the many requests for adding more 
express stops. More people want to 
board express buses, even though their 
ride is a fairly short distance, and 
they are perfectly willing to pay the 
extra five cents. 

We sometimes wonder how many 
more transit riders there would be if 
the service were free. It is free for 
most employees of transit companies, 
and yet many of them drive automo- 
biles to and from work. This further 
convinces us that our service is more 
important than our fares. People are 
shifting from public transit to auto- 
mobiles simply because public trans- 
portation does not satisfy them. If 
we are going to save our central busi- 
ness areas, public transportation must 
be made attractive enough to persuade 
people to use that service. But transit 
companies must have the necessary 
income to bring this about. 

Adequate fares are not the only 
thing necessary to improve the finan- 
cial position of transit companies. 
Many of them are over-burdened with 
taxes of one kind or another which are 
a hangover from the old horse-car days 
and early days when there were few 
automobiles and a transit company had 
a monopoly. Those conditions no 
longer exist. Transit companies should 
be relieved of those burdens and not 
be looked upon as a tax collection 





agency of a city. This was one of the 
conclusions drawn after a_ thorough 
discussion of this same subject at a 
two day forum round-table panel 
sponsored by the ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM magazine in February, 1953. 


Conclusion 


Everyone will agree that there is no 
one simple solution to selling the pub- 
lic on making greater use of public 
transportation instead of using private 
automobiles to enter the downtown 
business district. With extensive use 
of express bus service and fringe 
parking operation, Cleveland has had 
some success in stemming the tide of 
automobile traffic on Euclid Avenue, 
its most important shopping street in 
the downtown area. The photograph 
on page 1 shows the lack of automo- 
bile congestion on this important busi- 
ness and shopping street although it 
was taken at 5:00 P.M. on Friday, Sep- 
tember 10, 1954. 

Traffic congestion in most of our 
large cities has become worse in each 
of the past five years. A projection 
into the future of what has happened 
in the immediate past is frightening. 
It calls for action—bold action. Press 
reports indicate there will be 7 million 
more vehicles on city streets within 
the next 20 months. Downtown streets 
do not provide space enough for all 
who want to drive automobiles. 


We must make the most of what 
space we have by using our streets 
for their intended purpose—moving 


people and goods, not parking. We 
must limit and reduce the number of 
vehicles in congested areas. First, by 
stopping things which bring more au- 
tomobiles into such areas; second, by 
developing fringe parking; and third, 
by greater use of public transporta- 
tion. 

No program will be successful un- 
less there is solid support of public 
opinion. There must be nation-wide 
understanding and support developed 
as to the vital role modern public 
transportation — “downtown’s’ most 
gleaming diamond’—can perform in 
reducing traffic congestion in our cities. 
The public must be informed about 
all phases of this problem and that 
there is a simple and relatively inex- 
pensive solution to it if the attitude of 
the entire community is changed 
towards the role of public transit. 

This is a nation-wide community 
problem and not something that can 
be worked out alone by transit man- 
agements or traffic engineers. Arteries 
must be provided for the fast move- 
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CONVENIENT 10¢ LOOP BUSES 


Ree 


Three loop routes serve most hotels, theaters, stores and public 


buildings in the central area until about 6:30 PM. No loop service 


on Sundays or holidays. Fare: 10¢ cash, 6 tickets for 55¢. 


CLEVELAND 
MUNICIPAL 
STADIUM 


For full information on Cleveland Transit System 
express and local service throughout the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan area, call MAin 1-9500 or 
visit the CTS Building at 1404 East 9 Street. 


SHOREWAY 
MUNICIPAL PARKING LOT 
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ment of people via mass transit ve- 
hicles. In most communities, these 
facilities will have to be provided by 
the city. Alternative solutions will 
cost taxpayers many times more and 
will eventually lead to a deterioration 
of central business districts. Business 
leaders, city officials, and planners 
must concern themselves with getting 
people back to transit vehicles. With 
a nation-wide public educational pro- 
gram, it can be done. It is the only 
feasible and economical way we see ot 
preserving or improving our central 
business areas and other areas which 
are becoming paralyzed by traffic con- 
gestion. 
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LOOP BUSES ARE MARKED A,B, OR C AND OPERATE OVER ROUTES 
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It is our hope that through the fa- 
cilities of Urban Land Institute, the 
American Transit Association and 
other organizations which are vitally 
concerned in this problem a successful 
and effective nation-wide public edu- 
cation program can be developed. 


HOW HIGH IS UP? 
(Continued from Page 2) 
The District Court’s Position 
The Berman case was originally de- 
cided by a three-judge U. S. District 
Court on November 5, 1953. The Su- 
preme Court overruled the District 
Court’s opinion with respect to blighted 
areas by holding, in substance, that the 


police power is not limited to matters 
injurious to the health, safety and 
morals of a community, but extends 
also to matters injurious to the 
aesthetic or spiritual values of the com- 
munity. 

This was accomplished by redefin- 
ing police power. Previously police 
power has always been construed to 
authorize the legislature to override 
private rights in controlling condi- 
tions injurious to the public health, 
public safety, public moyals and pub- 
lic welfare. However, as indicated by 
the District Court opinion, general 
welfare has heretofore been con- 
strued rather narrowly. In decisions 
relating to eminent domain statutes 
the courts have not permitted con- 
demnation for “general welfare” un- 
less the legislature had, in the act, 
tied the “welfare” either to the health, 
safety or morals of the community. 


A Basic Change 


The Berman decision changes this tra- 
ditional interpretation of police power 
in two ways. First, it specifically adds 
spiritual or aesthetic considerations to 
the scope of police power—heretofore 
limited to health, safety and morality. 
Second, it provides that when a legisla- 
ture decides that any social legislation 
is for the “public welfare’, such deter- 
mination is “well-nigh conclusive” on 
the judiciary. Persons dealing with 
planning and land use will be most im- 
mediately concerned with the first 
change, but the implications of the 
second change will open a virtually 
boundless field for social legislation 
which will be of tremendous import to 
all persons concerned with future 
social problems, including planning. 

To anyone who cherishes the histori- 
cal concept of individual rights, the 
Berman decision has an ominous ring. 
It is one further step by the 
Court along the path of mass rights 
over individual tights. Only optimistic 
conservatives can see any end to that 
path. The Supreme Court has been 
following it for twenty years. Under 
our system the only means by which 
this trend can be blocked is by votes. 

The Berman decision points toward 
a continuing expansion of the defini- 
tion of “public welfare’, i.e., toward 
the day when Government can seize 
and have rebuilt any area of a city 
which it decides is not up to its defini- 
tion of par. 


Sunreme 
supreme 


ROBERT S. CAVINESS, 
General Counsel, and 
Max S. WEHRLY, 
Executive Director, U.L.I. 
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